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THE SUN-CHILD. 
Tue Cuitp cores Home. 


You are not to suppose that what I have set down here 
from time to time exhausts the whole story of the Sun- 


child’s adventures, and of the scenes in which he played a | 


part while he dwelt below. I did not myself hear all, and 
of that which I did hear I have only told a fragment, which 
in the meantime must suffice. Many other things he helped 
in, things of great kindness and of good report, but these 
I reserve. And now it had come about that the stay of the 
Sun-child with us had come to an end, and that he had 


| . . y . . 

|some dignity. ‘‘ We must all enlarge our minds in these days 
| 8 ” i . aii 
you know.” These were phrases he had picked up below. 


| “ Well, well, little master,” replied the old man, “I won’t 
‘say much about that. This garden’s good enough for me, 
though they tell me I’m in my tenth age.” 

I must tell you that in Sun-land you can grow old, 
but when you have grown very old you suddenly turn 
| back and become young again, and you can go on doing 
|it a good many times, I believe. So, of course, anyone who 
|is in his tenth age must be almost as old as MeTHUSELAH once 
| was with us. 

“Your Mamma and the dogs will be main glad to see you, 





returned to his beloved ———-——-— 
home. How that happened 
must always be something 
of a mystery. It is said 
that he stood one day in 
a busy street, and the 
church-bells were ringing, 
and there were troops of 
people moving to and fro, 
and their cheeks were fresh 
and red, and their breath 
was making clouds wher- 
ever they went, for it was 
a winter's day and the air 
was keen. And as they 
met one another they spoke 
up and “I wish you a 
merry Christmas,” said 
one, and the other would 
reply, “The same to you, 
neighbour. "Tis season- 
able weather,” and so they 
passed on very happily, 
with cheerfulness beaming | 
from their eyes. And the} 
Sun-child was looking on, 
as was his custom, when 
lo, of a sudden, the street | 
and the jolly passengers, | 
and the churches with | 
their ringing bells, were | 
gone, just as if a giant’s| 
hand had placed a napkin | 
over all and had whisked | 
them away. And the Sun-| 
child, who hardly knew | 
what to make of this 
sudden disappearance, felt 
himself lifted ever  so| 
gently into the air, ond} 
looking up to see whither 
he was being taken, he 
beheld far away in the distance the lucid walls and 
the crystal staircase of his old home in Sun-land. And 
almost before he had time to think how joyful a sight this 
was, even when so far removed, he saw the walls grow larger 
and larger, and then he realised that it was not they who 
were growing but he himself who was approaching, and at 
last he was quietly dropped in the Sun-garden, which | 
think I mentioned some time ago. An old gardener was 
in the garden, and as the Sun-child came towards him 
he gave a start of- surprise and said (I translate the Sun- 
language, which is largely composed of gleams and 
sparkles) : 

“Why, bless my soul, little master, if it isn’t you come 
back again, and a fine boy you've growed too. Where have 
you been biding all this long time?” 

“T have been travelling, Jony,” said the Sun-child with 
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“WE'LL KEEP OUR CHRISTMAS MERRY STILL.” 


Here's Farner Curistwas Comine ! 














en little master,” continued 
Joux. ‘“ They’ve wearied 
= terrible after you.” 

== 'z As he said this there 

—— came swiftly from the 
shining house into the 
garden a_ beautiful lady 
with her fair hair coiled 
about her head, and she 
stretched out her arms to 
the Sun-child, and he 
turned and flew into his 
mother’s arms. 

“Why, Mummie,” he 
said, ‘‘you’re crying. 
Aren’t you glad to see 
me?” 

But his mother only 
isaid he was her own, and 
hugged him closer to her 
breast. 

Then the Sun-child 
whistled, and oh, what a 
scampering there was and 
what a barking and yelp- 
ing for joy as the cogs, 
his darling dogs, rushed 
out to greet him. Sol and 
Lux, the great St. Ber- 
nards, bounded at him 
first, and all but bore him 
to the earth with their 
honest, clumsy affection ; 
and behind them came 
Flash and Ray, the brown 
spaniels with short, quiver- 
ing, stumpy tails and 
great flapping ears. They 
too were very instant in 
their attentions and very 
exclusive, for they growled 





— ——— ———at one another and at their 
St. Bernard friends. But the big dogs took no notice af 
them and continued their majestic gambols. i 

And when he came to the foot of the crystal steps he saw 
his friends, the old coachman with tight little white curls 
all over his head, and the butler, who looked severe but 
wasn’t really severe, and the ancient housekeeper and the 
housemaids who giggled a great deal. And he mounted on 
the opal banister and up he slid, just as he used to slide. 
It was a great day for him and for everybody else. 

That was how the Sun-child returned and was welcomed 
to his home. At least, that is the tale I heard. 





‘‘O.pennura Society is suffering from a mania for a game. 
‘My aunt, your aunt.’ It is a modified form of baccarat” 
(Daily Express). In London we still play the well-known 
three-ball game, ‘‘ My uncle, your uncle.” 
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BETWEEN A SLEEP AND A SLEEP. 


[To judge from the results of the eee in Dulwich and 
| Lewisham, the Liberal Unionists must have ignored the Duke of 
Devowsuire’s encyclical in which he enjoined on them the duty of voting 
against the Ministerial candidates. } 


Dose me with chloral ; drug my brain ; 
Let music’s s breathing, faint and fluty, 
Sigh me to soft repose again, 
"The kind that makes for health and beauty. 
I have been long, too long, awake ; 
This breach of immemorial custom 
Has shocked my nerves, and I must take 
Some drastic means to readjust ‘em. 


What woke me? Almost I forget. 
[ think that, in the act of talking 
To persons in the Cabinet, 
Still fast asleep I started walking ; 
Much as the dove of ancient date 
Fared from the Ark (composed of gopher). 
I left the wooden Ship of State, 
A large somnambulistic loafer. 


Outside, the wind was cold and smart, 
And where St. James’s Park commences 
I woke, with quite a little start, 
To what are loosely called my senses. 
Half-dazed and buzzy in the head 
My mental grasp was only meagre, 
When Jo! an inner voice that said, 
“Your Grace is now a Free Food Leaguer !’ 


It seems that on the waking mind, 
Like gold in course of being minted, 

The first impression left behind 
Remains imperishably printed ; 

And so with me (for I have sought 
And found no easier explication) 

The need of buying Food for naught 
Became a fixed hallucination. 


Ah! had I pictured there and then, 
When out of Downing Street I bolted, 
That I should have to mix with men 
From whom my very soul revolted ; 
To bear a common Free Food brand 
(Though otherwise we rudely differed) 
And go careering hand in hand 
With bruiser Burys and brother Ciirrorp! 


Small marvel if they made excuse, 
The friends I bade around me 1 rally, 
And frankly asked me what the deuce 
[ did in such a godless galley ! 
Or that my rescript, falling flat 
As wine that’s ruined by an ullage, 
Inspired so pale a passion at 
The polls of Lewisham and Dulwich. 


Come, then, let slumber seal my eyes ; 
Let the guitar or something choral 
Rock me to rest with lullabies 
And supplement my dram of chloral. 
Beneath the charm that now is broke 
I might regain the proud position 
Of one who could, if he but woke, 
Redeem the State from sheer perdition. 0. S. 
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* SNorER,’ 


Vive tA Poriresse. 
“Your correspondent, 


von should keep his mouth 
shut. 
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writes to the Daily Mail: 


THE NEW UNITED “SERVICE” CLUB. 
(A Duologue of the Immortals.) 


Scexe—The interior of a snug hostelry in the Elysian Fields 
of Fiction--wherever they may be. Mr. Samvet WELLER 
is discovered seated, with a pint of some ethereal beverage, 
opposite Mr. Cartes James Harrrsatox Frrzroy YELuow- 
PLUSH, who is glancing through a copy of the “ Times,” 
without which journal no Elysium is conceivable. 


Mr. Yellowplush. Well, I’m blest ! 
with a wengence ! 

Mr. Weller. You mean, now they’ve left off earnestly 
implorin’ the public to purchase ere it is too late that ere 
Sicklypejiar o’ theirs in thirty-five wollums, ’arf moroccer 
and ’arf price, as a neat and approprit Chrismas-box for a 
friend? But if you was thinkin’ o’ givin’ me anything, I 
don’t know as a cask o’ stout and a barrel o’ hoysters vouldn’t 
run a Sicklypejiar uncommon close as a season’ble orferin’. 

Mr. Yell. I was not eludin’ to the Ensicklopoodia, Sir, nor 
‘ave I give it my patronidge, the hinformatium cumprised 
in hany work of that kind bein’ nesrily of a helementry 
charicter. As the poick truly hobserves : 


The Times is changed 


“ A little learnin’ is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not, the haperient spring!” 
All I meant to say was that the World ‘as hundergone 
igstrodnary halterations since we was movin’ in it. 

Mr. Well. The identical remark as was made by the Teary- 
dactile to the Hickthesore’oss ven they voke up and found 
themselves ticketed as ‘‘ Auntidelugian specimins”’ in the 
British Museum. But what’s the partickler ewent as has 
drove you into repeatin’ that ere perfound and orig’nal 
obserwation ? 

Mr. Yell. It was hinspired, Mr. Weer, by the recent 
establishmint, as described i in these collims, of a Noo Club for 
Mensurvints in Hupper Buckley St., Potman Square, which, 
from all accounts, seems to be a puffick Parrowdice. 

Mr. Well. Ah, same as that of the Bath footmen, vere they 
held the swarry and trimmins in the greengrocer’s back 
parler, and that pleasant feller in the cocked ’at—Tvckxtg, his 
name vas—danced the ‘ornpipe on the table among the 
hoyster-shells, ultimitly retiring to rest vith his ’ead on a 
kerbstone. 

Mr. Yell. Pawdin me, Mr. Wetter, nothink could be more 
dissim'lar. Your igsperences, Sir, have been hevidently con- 
fined to the provinces and subbubs. Sich low and vulgar 
perceedings would suttingly not have been countenanced in 
the Footmen’s Club over which I persided when I kep the 
‘Wheel o’ Fortune” public in Mayfair. They would be 
hutterly “view Jew,” as our lively neighbours say, at the 
present date. 

Mr. Well. Vould they, though? Well, ‘spose you give 
me some perticklers of this werry gen-teel establishment, in 
case I thought o’ joinin’ as a country member. 

Ur. Yell. The Home Club, as I read ‘ere, consists of 
severial ‘ouses, and is on a scale of truly porlatial luxry, 
comprisin’ reading, writing, dining, and recreation rooms, 
also cubicles and dormitries. 

Mr. Well. “ Every conwenience for parties makin’ tempory 
use 0’ the premises,” as the French Jack Ketch said ven he put 
clean straw in the baskit in front o’ the gelatine. Do they 
‘appen to ‘ave sich a article as a pump in the back yard, 
now? Werry refreshin’ thing a pump for any gen’lm’n arter 
rayther overdoin’ the reckeryation overnight to put his ’ead 
under next mornin’ vile another gen’lm’n vorks the ’andle. 

Mr. Yell. I amadgin, Sir, that the members of this Club 
do not require sech restoaratives, the ricreation purvided 
bein’ of a rashnal description, includin’ peroddikil lectures. 

Mr. Well. What—even for the married vuns? I never 





had no veakness for lectures myself. Still, I dessay I could 
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a HIS REAL “ PREFERENCE.” 


ub Joux Bui (glancing over his morning paper). “H’M—-BY-ELECTIONS—WAR CRISIS, JAPAN AND 
RUSSIA—TIBET EXPEDITION—MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LATEST—WELL, I SUPPOSE THEY MUST 
ver FILL THE PAPERS WITH SOMETHING, WHEN THERE ’S NO CRICKET NEWS!” 
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LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOGS. 


Lady Diana (to nervous youth, who hates dogs). “Do sit Dowy.” 





= : = 





sit through a peroddicle lecture pervided I was allowed to 
hexercise my powers 0’ suction. 

Mr. Yell. Scacely on stimilants, you wouldn’t, Mr. WELLER, 
| not in sech a Club as this. I see here that no intawsicating 
liquors of hany description is permitted to be sold or hinter- 
dooced on the premises. 

Mr. Well. (with great disgust). What? No brandy-and- 
water-luke? No cold s’rub? No inwariable of any kind? 
Well, consid’rin’ the vay I’ve been brought up, it Il take 
me some time to thoroughly henter into the spirit o’ the 
thing, in saying vich I merely qvote the reflection of the 
spotted circus ’oss arter being blacked all over and reqvested 
to draw a hearse along of three other quadrupeds in deep 
mournin’. 

Mr. Yell. Candigly I must confess that heven I should feel 
a trifle unformiliar in sech a hatmosphere as this Club, 
which it seems is conducted by benevlent fash’nables on the 
strictest principles—no gamblin allowed, and any blasphe- 
mious langwidge punished by immegit expulsion. 

Mr. Well. I shouldn’t vonder if that vasn’t the rule in all 
the service clubs nowadays. Depend upon it, if any old 
naval or milingtary gent was caught indulging in anything 
stronger than milk and water, or using any expression at all 
werging on profanity, he’d be kicked out vith a general out- 
bust o’ wirtuous indignation. Vich same is a vonderful proof 
of the inflooence o’ civilisation, as the hoptimistic mission’ry 
remarked ven he saw his churchvarden take a couple o’ 








dinner pills afore proceeding to fall-to on his great grand- 
father. 

Mr. Yell. It may be so, Mr. Wetter. But I have just 
diskivered another succumstance in connection with this 
Club which is repugnant to all my ideers of proprietood. 
You'll ’ardly credit it, Sir, but, accordin’ to a parrowgraft in 
this harticle, the members of the Club meet on a footole of 
habsloot equality! It acshally says, ‘ Pantry boys and butlers 
are ekal ere’! 

Mr. Well. I don’t know as I’m against that ere. “ Arter 
all, it’s a place vere the most exclusive of us can come out of 
his shell vithout losin’ his dignity,” as the affable penny- 
winkle reminded the Whitstable oyster, ven they met on the 
barrow and the native seemed awerse to conwersation. 
Though I an’t sure as I shouldn’t ha’ kicked young Dropsy 
if he’d tried any eqvality on vith me. But what J should 
like to know about this ’ere amiable and conwivial society is 

if they re all on ’em ekal, who does the vaiting? Do the 
butlers ‘and muflings to the buttonses, or is it all done by 
tame greengrocers, or what ? 

Mr. Yell. I don’t know, Mr. WeE.LER, I would reether not 
know. Sech a total habolition of distinctions which are 
natural to yumanity can only tumminate in Hanarchy and 
ruing! Let me arsk you, where would be the advantage of 
bein’ in suvvice to a title if your ’ed is not to be surrounded 
by some ‘alo of rank? It’s absudd nonsince to hignore the 
himmense abbess that yawns betwigst the mansuvvint of a 
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commoner and the vallet of a Dook. And, in my — 
revolooshn'ry ideers of this sort, if hincouraged, will hunder- 
mine the fundatiums of Sosiety, and all its most cherished 
hinstitooshuns will be hupset by a univussle chayoss. 

Mr. Well. I dessay you're right, old feller. Still, let’s 
hope there may be a postillion in the Club as’ll be able to 
keep that there shay-oss from doin’ anything werry desprit. 


F. A. 





PLAYS AND POLITICS. 


A prorest has appeared in the Westminster Gazelte against 
the introduction of political allusions—especially when these 
take the form of Fiscal propaganda in the CHAMBERLAIN 
interest—into contemporary drama. The waving of streamers 
bearing the legend “ Vote for Jor,” at the first performance 
of The Earl and the Girl, was noted as especially reprehensible. 
While “ D. Streamer (Colonel) ” has lifted up his voice in the 
same paper against the “Fiscal Song” which Mr. Hersert 
CaMPneLL is to sing in the forthcoming Drury Lane Panto- 
mime. Nor is the intrusion of politics into the theatre at 
the present time confined to the lighter forms of entertain- 
ment. For Mr. Witsoy Barrett, in a speech from the stage, 
has signified his approval of Protective Tariffs, while Miss 
Otca NETHERSOLE’s programmes, when she appeared in Magda 
at Notting Hill Gate, were rendered deeply interesting by 
the announcement of her admiration for Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

It is unlikely that the protest of the Westminster will 
prove powerful enough to banish references to the Fiscal 
Question from the theatre for the present. For the English 
stage has never been free from this kind of thing. Indeed, 
if Sir Ropert Watpote had not resented a political allusion 
in a drama of his day, we might never have had a Censor of 
Plays. And what a misfortune that would have been! So 
instead of bewailing the intrusion of fiscal politics upon our 
stage let us be content with insisting that the subject shall 
be introduced in a thoroughly artistic manner. Then the 
symmetry of the play, instead of being spoiled, may be posi- 
tively enhanced. Thus when Mr. Tree revives his gorgeous 
presentation of Richard IT. at His Majesty's, as he is bound 
to do ere long in deference to the entreaties of his admirers, 
what a much more interesting play it will be if the political 
allusions are touched up a little! For instance, when John 
of Gaunt makes his great speech about 

“ This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 

This earth of Majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 

This fortress, built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea,” 
and so on, he is always sure of the applause which Jingoisin 
in the theatre provokes. But what a much saner and 
worthier kind of applause would be evoked if the blatantly 
patriotic claptrap of his present speech were replaced by 
the wholesome sentiment of the following :— 

“ This royal throne of kings (a monarchy 

Limited strictly, let me add at once), 

This earth of Majesty, where never Mars 

In future will be countenanced at all, 

Thanks to the efforts of the Daily News ; 

This other Eden, demme! Paradise! 

This fortress built by Coppen for himself 

Against the wiles of Agriculturists 

Determined to keep up the price of corn ; 

This happy breed of men whose butter comes 

From Denmark, while their eggs are laid in France, 

And all their bread grows in America ; 

This precious stone set in the silver sea— 





A fact explaining its predominance 
In ship-building and similar pursuits Ete., ete. 
If this lucid and admirably reasoned exposition of sound 
economic principles were substituted for the pernicious and 
inflammatory ranting which poor John of Gaunt has to speak 
at present, the tone of the play would unquestionably be 
greatly raised, and its drawing capacity increased. 
Again, all SHaxspeare lovers will remember Oberon’s great 
speech in A Midsummer's Night’s Dream, beginning :— 
My gentle Puck, come hither 
which is believed by commentators to have been inserted as 
a compliment to Queen Exizaperu and the Earl of Leicester. 
A political allusion of this hoary antiquity is naturally 
excessively tedious in the theatre. ‘No compliments to 
Queen Etizasera!” we cry instinctively. And it would 
certainly be cut at rehearsals were it not for the superstitious 
reverence for the text of SHakspeare invariably shown by the 
actor-manager of to-day. But, though the critics would 
rightly protest if the speech were omitted altogether, they 
would have no fair grounds for objection if it were revised 
and the political allusions brought up to date. For this 
urpose Oberon would have to be made up to resemble the 
riME Mrxister, and the speech would run more or less as 
follows :— 
My genial Jor, come hither! Thou remember’st 
How some six months ago thou didst resign, 
And how I kept the information back 
Till Rrreme and the rest resignéd too? 
Some people thought that thou hadst dished thyself 
On that occasion. Ay, and dished me too! 
They aren’t so confident about it now. 
Harris is in for Dulwich—though the Duke 
And GoscHen and the rest would none of him— 
While Coates has won hands down at Lewisham... . 


This could be continued indefinitely, and might include a 
complete summary of the party history since the General 
Election, with a peroration giving a flattering picture of its 
future prospects, which could not fail to lengthen the run of 
the play. 

But the shackles of blank verse might prove rather incon- 
venient at times for political allusions. Such names as 
DapaBHat Naorogi, for example, would present considerable 
metrical difficulties. Moreover, such essentially homely 
questions as that of the big and little loaf would be far more 
suitably treated in prose. 

For this purpose such characters as the grave-diggers in 
Hamlet would be invaluable. And when next Hamlet is 
revived at the Lyceum we shall confidently look to see the 
churchyard scene “written up” in this sense. The share- 
holders are still believed to be tortured with indecision as to 
whether the Lyceum (when rebuilt) is to be a theatre or a 
music hall, but this method of treating the play will be 
equally appropriate in either event. The scene will then 
open more or less as follows :— 


Enter two Clowns with spades, &e. 


First Clown. Prithee, good man delver, are you for a tax 
on corn or are you against ? 

Second Clown. Marry, I am against all taxes. 

First Clown. Give me leave. Thou art against all taxes 
thou dost pay. But if thou payest not—— ? 

Second Clown. How if I pay not ? 

First Clown. If he that grows the corn pay and not thou 
that eat’st, man—— ? 

Second Clown. I like thy wit well. But if le that grows 
the corn pay tax, he that buys of him that grows shall pay 
more for his flour, and I that buy of the buyer shall pay more 
for my loaf. Argal, I am against all taxes. 

First Clown. Nay, but thou shalt not pay more, i’faith. 
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Second Clown. Then will my loaf be 
smaller. 

First Clown. I tell thee, goodman, 
thy loaf will be the same size. 

This might go on till the audience 
signify their weariness in unmistakable 
fashion, when Hamlet and Horatio could 
make their entrance and the play 
proceed. 

It cannot be denied that this kind 
of treatment would heighten the interest 
of Hamlet, and purists may console them- 
selves with the reflection that Smax- 
SPEARE, whohad no qualms about anachro- 
nism or introducing topical allusions 
into his plays, would probably himself 
have “written up” the scene in this 
way had he survived to the present day. 








CHARIVARIA. 

Owixe to the new Act prohibiting 
children under eleven years from appeur- 
ing in dramatic representations, stage 
babies will be larger than usual this 


vear. 


Fashions change. At one time Panto- 
mime-land was the home of the Fairies. 
At the Hippodrome, this Christmas, 
fifteen elephants will take a simultaneous 
plunge into the water. 

“Ts fox-hunting dangerous?” 
one of our daily papers. A fox informs 
us that it has its risks. 


asks 


Dark mahogany is now said to be the 
fashionable colour for ladies’ hair, but 
fumed oak will, no doubt, soon have its 
day. 


We have sometimes heard ladies 
alluded to as eats, but what are we to 
think of the Daily Mail, which rudely 
declares that the National Mouse and 
Rat Club has over two dozen lady 
members ? 


The Bishop of Satispvry, in a letter to 
the Times, has expressed his disapproval 
of memorials to living persons being 
erected in churches. We understand 
that there is some chance of an arrange- 
ment being come to by means of an 
increase in the number of gargoyles. 

Thirty-six pounds have been paid at 
Sorneny’s for a copy of the first edition 
of Tnackeray’s Pendennis, which had a 
riddle on the fly-leaf. It will be in- 
teresting to see how much the original 
manuscript of Mittoy’s Paradise Lost 
will fetch. This is also announced for 








sale, but without a conundrum. 

| “Should women be hanged ?” asks a 
contemporary. We think not, unless 

they have committed a murder. 








‘of those who reside in glass houses. 
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REHEARSAL FOR PRIVATE THEATRICALS ON BOXING-DAY. 


Master Brown (leading tragedian, who has been studying a fearful blood-eurdling old 
iclodrama, entering suddenly). “Here ARE THE Letrers, Two Miniiox Pounps 1s THE PRICE 
or MY SrLence!” 











The current number of the Boudoir,| known that there had been a chance 
we see from an advertisement, publishes! of a rapprochement. 
papers on “ Men who fascinate Women,” 
and *‘‘ Royal Dogs.” We should have 
thought these two articles overlapped. 





ANOTHER CHRISTMAS BOX. 


Here it is, just to hand from the 
Fleur-de-Lys Works at Norwich, filled 
with “Carey’s” Art Cosaques, and 


A Belgian Glass Trust is to be formed 
to protect the interests of that trade, 
which is said to be in danger. We are|funnv fans. In the Carnation Fan Box 
not surprised that this should be found|there are crackers full of caps, that go 
necessary. The people who said such|on and most probably go off, with satis- 
pretty things about us during the Boer| faction to everybody, Catey included. 
war, and are now reminded of the} Also luggage with “surprise packets,” 
Congo, are realising the delicate position | and various other artful whimsi-caley- 
ties which Mr. Punch leaves you all 
-_ to discover for yourselves. Altogether 

A Russian newspaper, the Novy Krai,}a wealth of Christmas oddities, quite a 

considers that ‘ Great Britain is making | Caleyfornian mine of them! 
a terrible mistake in seeking to circum- ; 
vent Russia in the Tibet question at 
the moment when there appears to be 
a possibility of an Anglo-Russian|the Record (which here seems to be 
rapprochement.” But it must be re-| broken), “ The candidates at the Advent 
membered that, but for our move for-| ordination in the diocese of Carlisle are 
ward in Tibet, we should never have! expected to be exceptionally large.” 








Muscu.ar Cuaristianity.— According to 
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THE GLORIOUS NINETEENTH AND AFTER. 


ENGLAND’S EMANCIPATION. 
GENERAL REJOICING. 

















Worps cannot express the delight with which the 19th of | [. O. Hewnxs, and Sir Henry Howorta. The second proposal 
December was hailed all over the country—the day to which | was unhappily adopted. 


for so many weeks the readers of the papers had been eagerly | ‘The scene in the streets resembled the night of the Relief 
looking forward. of Mafeking. Piccadilly was a blaze of light ; the Clubs shone 


Our Special Correspondents, posted in various parts of the | like day; and men and women, at last released from the 
United Kingdom, are unanimous in sending in reports of | terrible and wearing temptation to buy a set, capered with 


unprecedented jubilations. The nation toa man has been frantic joy. A weight palpably had been lifted from our 
en féte. It is as though a grave national peril had been | little island. People who had bought sets refrained from 
averted. saying so. Universal brotherhood prevailed. Mr. Lanoucnere 

By special Act of Parliament the 19th was set apart for|took Lord Surrie.p’s arm and went for a ramp abroad ; 
a Bank Holiday and day of thanksgiving. Lord Hucu Crem, with schoolboyish glee, played leapfrog 


London being, so to speak, most poignantly at the mercy with Dr. Ciirrorp; Sir Gitsert Parker so far forgot himself 
of the late enterprise, was naturally more relieved than the |as to appear in a cricket cap; Sir Fraycis Jeune frolicked as 
Provinces, and never have such scenes of happiness been | if twere May; Dr. Ruruerroorp Harris embraced Mr. Jou 
witnessed. There has been nothing like it, say the oldest | Burys. 
inhabitants, since the rejoicings for Waterloo. Mr. Anprew Lane ran hither and thither under the impres- 

At Greenwich Observatory a meeting was held under the | sion that it was a Jacobite conspiracy. He ultimately took 
presidency of the Astronomer Royal to discuss the propriety | refuge from the jam in Crosse aNp BLAckwELL’s, where he 
of substituting P.C. (Post Cyclo) for A.D., and beginning a|spied pickles. Mr. PLowpen cracked jokes with impunity. 
new chronological era with December 20. The motion was | Mr. Arvotp Forster induced Lirrie Ticu to enlist. Sir Ropert 
withdrawn at the instance of Mr. Heyry, Chief Commissioner | Girrex’s aquascutum was badly torn on the railings of the 
of Police, who pointed out that the initials P.C. thus Green Park. Mr. Atrrep Avstin trotted about, writing poems 
employed would be very distressing to sensitive constables. | with both hands. 

During the morning of the 19th a special train left} A commotion was created in Paternoster Row by Mr. C. 
Euston containing the Advertisement Staff, at last free to| ArrHur Pearsoy’s parrot breaking loose and screaming, 
take a holiday. Most of them were carried to the station on | “ After to-day your books will cost you more.” 
stretchers, such being their state of collapse from the rigours} Ali the bells of London (save one) were ringing merrily. 
of the past few months. It is understood that they were A few regrettable incidents occurred. A three-quarter 
bound for anywhere but Bellagio. Levantine who had just arrived at Charing Cross from 

The tha: ksgiving banquet which was held at De Keyser’s Smyrna was mobbed in the Strand and had to take refuge 
Hotel was an unqualificd success. Never was witnessed | in Printing House Square, while a well-known West-end book- 
such a scene of enthusiasm as when the hands of the clock | seller committed suicide by tying the Index volume round 
pointed to midnight, and the company realised that a new his neck and leaping into the Serpentine—his last day of 
and unworried year had dawned. With tears in their eyes | freedom having dawned. 
strong men expressed their readiness once again to read the , ait oe ee 
daily cama; ini who had been waiting for years to FROM THE PROVINCES. 


acquire mixed information in an old-fashioned English way How the Great Release was Celebrated. 
prepared to visit their booksellers and pay more than twice Baicuron 


the usual cost. 


: ; TRY OOTi > 
Lord Rosesery, who took the Chair, in his very happy Mr. C. B. Fry photographed. 


o . . * . ' . * 
speech felicitated England on her escape, which, however, CARLISLE. 
he dared not hope would be permanent, and told the story Supplement roasted whole. 
of a friend of his own who had remained voluntarily in bed DuNDEE. 


for several weeks, during the more critical advertising 

period, in order to be certain of avoiding the oo i 
The singing of “John Bull’s Store” at the Alhambra was EDINBURGH. 

suspended for one night in favour of a new song, “John, Great football match between the Half Calves and the 

Bull’s Library,’ which was declaimed with the utmost Morocco Bounders. 


Whaling fleet illuminated. 


unction by the famous droll, Aur Buckram. By the kind LAXEY. 
permission of the authorities we are enabled to quote the Great wheel began to move freely. 


opening stanza, rye was mr tad seven times : Newcastie. 

» ove a game oI spoo ; . - ’ 
Sten % anes ie hom sume eal Belleville boiler burst by Sir WituiAm ALLAN. 

And 1’Il hunt for the dollars that are hid ; Paris. 

Spoken). But to go on telling an honest British working-man week 
in week out that if he won't buy the British Museum in half calf at 
half price he ain’t worth his salt—well, all I can say is that THe Zoo, 
“Tt’s rough on the missus and the kid!” 


Kucyclopedists burnt in effigy in the Students’ quarter. 


The Elephant himself again. 





On the same evening a meeting of newspaper managers 
and editors was held at the Press Club to consider the best 
way of filling up the space thus suddenly thrown on their| Miss Coretst has recovered one farthing damages from a 
hands. The question was, whether to reduce the size of the |Mr. Winter. ‘Now is the Winter of our discontent,” as 
papers or to print letters from Mr. L. G. Cutozzs-Moyery, Prof. | they say at Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Distinguished Foreigner (to good Samaritan who has caught his horse). “ Merct Brex, Monsieur! You savE ME MUCH TROUBLE. BErFore, 
I tose wy Horse—I Lose HIM ALTOGETHER, AND I"musT PUT HIM IN THE NEWSPAPER!” 








A GRAVE SCANDAL. 


fAn undertaker, during his recent examination in 
ascribed his failure to “ general depression of the trade.”’] 
THERE be who dwell profoundly on the Fiscal 
Question, and urge that in their private view, 
If food is taxed, a time when trade is brisk ‘ll 
Slowly but unmistakably ensue. 
There be who wait upon their only Josera 
To set their feet in paths of prosperous ease, 
And I have waited too, but Heaven knows if 
He will augment the undertaker’s fees. 


bankruptcy, 


Time was when all respectable practitioners 
Planted their modest quota of “remains” 

Week after week, and no absurd Commissioners 
Came and investigated local drains ; 

When every corpse that happened to occur meant 
Boots for the blithesome undertaker’s brood ; 

When Britons loved a “ sumptuous interment” 
More than they loved their appetite for food. 


Man in those days was seldom known to reach his 
Allotted span of three-score years and ten; , 
The well-intentioned but misguided leech’s , 
Efforis were one too many for him then. 
But now a more than Hsculapian cunning 
Preserves him, though decrepit, still alive ; 
His legatees discover him “still running” 
(They, too, object) at ninety-four or five ! 
Tis even so, our trade’s a mere formality ; 
Its days of opulence are long gone by, 
Ruined by folks’ ridiculous vitality ; 
We argue with them, but they will not die. 





And, when at length they really are translated 
To other spheres, they still elude our aid 
By getting inexpensively cremated, 
And placed in urns that silversmiths have made. 


And therefore I, o’erwhelmed by trade’s depression, 
By hope deserted and devoid of pelf, 
I, who once buried others by profession, 
Now seek repose by burying myself. 
One monument, a gorgeous one of red stone, 
This tragic message to the world shall give, 
Inscribed in largish letters on my headstone— 
“He died because his fellow-men would live!” 








A FREE ADMISSION AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 


“Our error, Sir.’ Our Cartoonist senior, in his last 
week’s History Reverses Itself (December 16), attributed the 
original picture (in 1845) of ‘‘ Papa Cobden taking Master 
Robert a Free Trade walk” to Joun Leecu. This note, 
being by an expert, was passed unquestioned. Now in 
1845 both LerecH and Doyie were doing the cartoons for 
Mr. Punch, and therefore representing the same political 
personages, each in his own peculiar style. The original 
full-sized cartoon above-mentioned. is distinctly signed with 
the well-known “Dicky bird” perched on a circle which 
frames the initial “D.” This signature, however, when 
reduced to the small size of the reproduction that appears 
in the corner of last week’s principal cartoon, is in such 
very reduced circumstances as to be almost unrecognisable 
by friends most familiar with it; and hence, probably, the 
mistake arose from our senior Cartoonist having drawn his 
picture from this minimised reproduction. 
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LATEST CHRISTMAS NOVELTY. 


*PLeASE, MOTHER SAYS, CAN YOU LET HER ’AVE A "ARF OUNCE OF THIS "ERE 


’ 


RADIUM SHE ’AVE READ SO MUCH ABOUT IN THE PAPER?” 














THE BACHELOR’S PROTEST. 
Lapres, and all who gaze on me askance, 
As one that scorns to deck his barren life 
With that cold monument of dead romance 
A wife, 


Peace, for you wrong me; now will I disclose 

A tale, whose dolorous import gives a claim 
‘To tender pity, not, as you suppose, 
To blame. 


I have not feared to toe the beetling edge 
Of Hymen’s indeterminate abyss 
Merely from love of self or narrow prej- 
udice. 


I am not proof to Cupid’s wanton dart ; 
No armour plates of triple brass confine 
This morbidly impressionable heart 
Of mine ; 


Far from it. In the generous days of yore 
I must have wooed, and make no empty boast, 
As much as any, and a good deal more 
Than most. 


My past is peopled by a perfect throng 


Of maidens—loved with all a young man’s glow-- 


And lost—and more or less forgotten, long 
Ago, 





With whom it was my dearest wish to live 
For better, or—to quote the Rubric’s terse 
And darkly cynical alternative 
For worse ; 
And I have urged my periodic suit 
Not once, nor twice, since I attained my prime, 
Only to get the Order of the Boot 
Each time. 


For somehow all with one consent began 
To make excuse ; some did not wish to wed ; 
Some loved me not; some loved Another Man 
Instead ; 


Some betrayed sorrow, some a pained surprise ; 
Two, in a tone no man of spirit brooks, 
Had the audacity to criticise 


My looks. 


And I grew wearied of the harsh rebuff ; 
Time came, when in my bitterness [ spoke, 
‘| woo no more; it has gone far enough, 
This joke!” 
So, ladies, I am cabined by a vow ; 
But soon the Old Year dies, and with the New 


Comes jocund Leap Year—it is your turn now 
To woo! Deu-Deu. 





A “ Jorst-Apuiistrator.”—The Butcher. 
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A HARVARD CLUB. 


Extract From THE TRAVEL Diary oF 
Topsy, M.P. 


Cambridge, Mass., Monday night.— 
During rapid flight over the Continent, 
as far south as Washington, where over- 
coats were a burden; as far north as 
Ottawa, where tlre sleigh bells tinkled 
in the sunlit air; as far east as Boston, 
where hotel tea has the historical associa- 
tion inevitable from over-watering—as 
SarK says, tea is better made in a pot than 
ina harbour—Mr. Punch’s humble emis- 
sary has met with generous welcome of a 
kind usually reserved for the ambassa- 
dors of other kings. Peculiarly pleasant 
thing that the last symposium, on the 
eve of parting, should have taken place 
in the home of the Alpha Delta Phi Club 
at Harvard. Its special charm was its 
unconventionality. Like Topsy, it was 
not born: ‘it growed.” There was a 
gathering after dinner elsewhere; a 
smoke; cheerful chat; a sing-song; 
then, as if by magic, Tuomas, Club 
factotum, whose face has grown grave 
amid years of bubbling fun, spread a 
bounteous board. 

Alpha Delta Phi has no parallel in the 
collegiate world. Harvard abounds in 
Clubs of varied dedications and strange 
names. One, the Pierian Sodality, is 
the oldest musical society in the States. 
Just seventy-two years ago its member- 
ship was reduced to an_ individual. 
Did he straightway sell the Club’s pro- 
perty and divide the proceeds among 
himself? No, Sir. He was not a mem- 
ber of an ancient and wealthy London 
Inn of Court. He elected himself to all 
the offices of the Club, scrupulously 
attended his own rehearsals,accompanied 
himself through all his songs, and so 
carried what is to-day a prosperous 
Club through a critical year. 

Origin of the Alpha Delta Phi Club, 
like the birth of JEames, is “wrop in 
mystry.”’ Founded in 1779, it was 
originally a Secret Society. To this day, 
I believe, some dark ceremony broods 
over initiation. Thereafter, members 
successfully evade trace of the tragic. 
A franker, lighter-hearted lot of young 
fellows I never met. The flower of the 
University, picked from its many classes, 
they are conscious of having lofty, far- 
ranging traditions to maintain. The 
Club has given an Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, a President to the 
United States. Literature it has en- 
riched by the recruiting of Emerson, 
Outver Wenvett Hotes, and Russet. 
Lowett. Among the bright young 
fellows who to-night, to the national 
tune “Mr. Dooley,” sang in boisterous 
chorus “ Mr. Lucy,” I do not doubt there 
are some who, stepping beyond the 
bounds of the University, will in time 





PESSIMISM 
OR, FACE TO FACE WITH RUIN. 


Don José. “ How’s Trapr with you ? 


Burgher Jossef. ‘ HimMeEL, 1D 


(“ 





IN THE MIDDLE AGES; 


We'RE DONE For!” 
IZ VORSSE UND vorssE!” 


Suppose I had been a Spaniard or Dutchman of the Middle Ages.” —Mr. Chamberlain at Leeds.) 














fill the places of Mr. Roosevetr and Mr. | 
Cuyoate, or will sound afresh the silver | 
trumpet of Otiver Wenpett Hotes and 
James Russect Lowe. 

Meanwhile, there was between Mr. 
Punch’s young men and storied Harvard 
a personal tie earlier than this impromptu 
supper. Did not one of them, our Rupte 
LEHMANN to wit, coach the Harvard | 
crew for its annual aquatic tussle with | 


Yale? 





A CURE FOR AN 


COMPLAINT. 


Once again, all gaunt and pale, 
Time, this waning of December, 
Adds a Christmas to the tale 
Of the many I remember ; 
Vexed with Anno Domini 
As its vengeful microbe burrows 
I can feel it dim the eye, 
Streak the beard, and plough fresh 
furrows. 


OLD 


Missiles by Time’s malice flung 
Our devoted brows have battered ; 
Those we loved when all was young 
Now are dead, or false, or scattered ; 
Brooding over fancied wrongs 
Smarting as old friends grow colder— 
"Tis the burden of our songs : 
“ Ah, the world is growing older!” 


Thus as gloomy reverie 
Falls upon me uninvited, 
Come the shouts of childish glee 
As the Christmas-tree is lighted ; 
Puy.uis, your delighted ery 
Sounds above the joyous dinning— 
Is the world grown older ?—Why, | 
No, dear child, ‘tis just beginning! 





Tue Daily Chronicle, in an antici- 
patory note upon Mr. Pap Yorke’s 
Christmas fantasy “The Moon Curse,” 
spoke of one of the characters as the 
hero’s “ financée.” An excellent port- 


| manteau-word for a betrothed heiress. 
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TO OUR FRIEND THE ENEMY. 


Ornov whose brown and ample bulk delights 
The jaded appetites of boys and kings, 

And makes dyspeptic uncles dream at nights 
Of imps and things: 


We little heed, who hail with loud — 
The liquid fire that round about thee glides, 
The havoe thou wilt subsequently cause 
In our insides. 


For lo! thou art Plumpudding! and the rest, 
The Christmas-tree, the cracker and the wait 
Mere gauds with which our loving hands invest 
Thine awesome state. 


Turkey and goose, for mere convention's sake, 
We trifle with or pass severely by, 
And ladies, if they’re superstitious, take 
A hot mince pie. 


But thou art food for gods! The appointed hour 
Calls us as to a sacrificial feast, 
Where thy peculiar votaries devour 
Three helps at least. 


Lone men in Clubs, misanthropists at heart, 
And sun-baked wanderers beyond the sea, 
Calling the waiter quietly apart, 
Enquire for thee. 


None is so wholly destitute but some 
Kind Providence preserves him in its care, 
Giving him duff whereout the casual plum 
Peeps unaware. 


Draymen remove their boots and with profound 
Contentment sit at home and watch thee boil ; 
Their lives no longer seem a changeless round 
Of swipes and toil. 


And even Rosert, whom at night I hear 
Flouting the pavement with his far-flung feet, 
For Cookie and a slice of Christmas cheer 
Deserts his beat. 


Men say thy form some high romance conceals ; 
We little know, nor do we raise a fuss: 
Briefly, it isn’t history, but meals, 
Appeals to us. 


And so we cherish thee, the emblem blest 
Of Yuletide fun and seasonable mirth : 

Though all too apt to lie upon the chest 
And swell the girth. 


Ah yes, thou cuttest short men’s high careers ; 
Anon we die who now partake with glee. 
Te morituri edimus —but here's 


Long life to thee! 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


The Venture (Jonn Bartuie) is the modest name of a rather 
needlessly large new annual, somewhat reminiscent of the 
Yellow Book (long defunct and desiderated). Between the 
initial numbers of these two magazines Dr. Garnett forms 
the literary, and Mr. Lavrenxce Housman the artistic, link. 
The cover of The Venture shows, on a pale mud-coloured 
ground, the rudely-drawn outline of what looks like a 
decadent Centaur, but with a pedestal, instead of a horse’s 
body, for the second half of him. He is drawing a bow at a 
venture, not at The Venture itself, for its printed title stands 
only an inch or so off, and he has easily missed it in the 





picture. The thing at the foot of the pedestal is, in all 
probability, not a gigantic gingham, but either a shadow 
or an elusive symbol. The interior is full of readable 
matter in every variety of style, light, heavy, and medium 
weight, and almost every article has its own charm and 
distinction. Mr. E. F. Benson offers a really delightful 
study of a cat; and the contributions of the joint editors, 
Messrs. Laurence Housman and W. Sowerser Mavonam, 
abound in wit and humanity. Mr. Maseriein’s sonnets 
show a mastery of Smaxspeare’s methods ;* but Mr. SrerHen 
PHILLips is not at his happiest in a short poem, “ Earth’s 
Martyrs.” Perhaps, in these days of Passive Resisters, 
martyrdom has lost its old appeal. 

The woodcuts are not we so satisfactory as the letter- 
press. The recurrence of the figures of Pan and Psyche 
suggests a certain lack of invention; and, whether the fault 
lies with themselves or with the process, the artists do not 
always seem to be justified of their work. An exception 
may be made in favour of Miss Giazter (though the motive 
of her “ Death of Pan” is not original), and of Miss Monse 1, 
who has drawn on broader lines than most of the others. 
In conclusion, my Nautical Retainer heartily welcomes a 
magazine that promises, under excellent auspices, at least to 
set a high standard in the field of Belles Lettres. Bona 
ventura to The Venture ! 





The Daughters of a Genius, by Mrs. De Horse Vaizey, 
(W. & R. Caampers) is the account of the struggle of four 
girls to get on in the world. It is full of the right feeling, 
and is bright and interesting. Boys who like adventures 
will rejoice in Anthony Everton, by J. S. Furercuer, and in 
Brains and Bravery, a collection of stories by G. A. Heyty, 
Gvy Boornsy, and others. 


Reminiscences of a Royal Academician, by Jonn Catioott 
Horstey, R.A. (Jonny Murray), is not only an interestin 
but also—for reference as to artistic matters—a very | 
work. Horstey commenced artistically: that, from his 
earliest days, was his bent. Both his father, Wi11am 
Horstey, and his mother, a daughter of Dr. CaLLoort, were 
musical, the former “being known as one of the most 
famous of English musicians,”’ a distinction testified to by 
the expressed opinion of Ferttx Meyperssonn Barrnorpy. 
There are few well recognised names in the world of art 
within the last century that are not at least mentioned, with 
some characteristic note about each one, in these recollections. 
Mr. Horstey was specially attracted by the Flemish school, 
as the cleverly-graduated perspective of his “interiors,” in 
not a few of the best specimens of his work, demonstrates. 
The book contains many highly amusing anecdotes; the one 
concerning his visit to Madame la Baronne pe Bours is among 
the best. Early in his career he was a frequent theatre- 
goer, the god of his idolatry on the stage being T. P. Cooxe, 
the original of William in Jerrowy’s drama of Black Eyed 
Susan. He knew the Kewates personally, and alludes to 
such queens of the ballet as Taciion1, Duverway, Cerrro and 
Fanny Ester, whose perform- 
ance, in those past days, was, to 
many, a greater attraction than 
the opera. He has a good story 
of the nervous Jonny Parry at 
the annual dinner of the Royal 
Academy Club, and gives im- 
partial summaries of the charac- 
ter, life, and work of some of our BEX 
greatest Academicians. Horsey 
was devoted to his art, of blame- 
less life, numbering among a 
considerable acquaintance many 
true friends and no enemies. 
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(1) Moxpay.-——I buy a beautiful steam motor-car. Am photographed. 
into a shop window. A bad start. 
aturn. Narrowly escaped knocking down Policeman at the corner. Ran over both his feet, 


ditch four miles from home. 


down. (7) Fripay.—Ran over my neighbour's dog. 


tow it back. 
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an 


tom Bre wa 


MY STEAM MOTOR-CAR. 


(2) Tuespay.—I take it out. 
(3) Wepvespay Mornixa.—A few things I ran over. 


(6) Tuurspay Eventna.—Arrive home. Back the car into the shed. 
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Pull the wrong lever, and back 


(4) Wepyesbay Arrernoon.—Took too sharp 
(5) TuurspaY Mornixo.—Got stuck in a 


Miss the door and knock the shed 


(8) Saturpay.—Silly car breaks down three miles from home. Hire a horse to 
(9) Suxpay.—Filling up. Petrol tank caught fire. Wretched thing burnt. Thank goodness! 
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FEMINA DUX CAUSA. 
(Or what we have been saved from.) 
Tue opening of the Law Courts 
yesterday, after the Christmas Vacation 
of 1923, was marked by the commence- 





against Mr. Jonn Sirn. Mrs. NaaGer, 
K.C., Mrs. Loxanow, K.C., and Miss 
Xantuipre Smarr represented the plain- 
tiff, whilst the defendant, though 
evidently suffering from extreme ner- 
vousness, conducted his own case. 

Mrs. Naacer, K.C., in open- 
ing the plaintiff's case, said 
that though Mrs. YeELLowLEAr 
was «an unprotected female 
she was as much entitled as 
the gentlemen of the jury to 
say “Civis Romanum sum, 
and appeal to the laws of her 
country, which in some re- 
spects were applied with more 
equality than formerly, or she 
(the learned counsel) would 
not be there addressing that 
Court. The defendant, who 
was little better than a snake 
in sheep’s clothing, had been 
present at a small dance which 
the plaintiff had given at her 
own house. The plaintiff was 
wearing, on that occasion, a 
champagne - coloured velvet 
gown, with a deep flounce of 
fine net all round, an overskirt 
of green embroidered gauze 
cut away on one side to show 
a panel of old Flemish point, 
and a bodice with shoulder 
straps studded with cabo- 
chons of emeralds. 

Mrs. Justice Grundy (inter- 
posing). Not 
please. I 
down. 

Miss Xanthippe Smart. I| «yy, 
have a number of photo- 
graphs here, if your Lady- 
ship would like to see them. 

Mrs. Longbow, K.C. I propose to put 
in the — patterns later on, my Lady. 

Mrs. Justice Grundy. Quite .right ; 
but would it not be more satisfactory for 
us to see the plaintiff in the costume ? 
There are several lady journalists present. 

Mrs. Nagger, K.C. If your Ladyship 
pleases. 

The Court then adjourned for three 
hours to enable the plaintiff to dress. 





quite so fast, 
must take this 


, You 





her seat, Mrs. Naccer, K.C., continuing, 


from the plaintiff's own lips what the 
defendant had said to her on the stairs 
after supper on the evening in question. 

The defendant, rising, said in a 
trembling voice that he supposed it 
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+ . | 
Upon the learned Judge resuming 


informed the jury that they would hear | 


was still the law that the lady’s stor 
| would need to be corroborated. 


| children, who were perfect little dears, 
and appeared to have been listening on 
the top landing. 
The defendant was understood to say 
that they ought to have been in bed. 
Mrs. Justice Grunpy said that if ex- 
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The whole of the plaintiff's counsel, | 
rising en masse, contended in chorus | 
that the law was a libel upon their sex. | labours culinary and giving a helping 

Order having been restored, Mrs.| hand, which without, goodness knows 
ment of the hearing, before Mrs. Justice | Naccer, K.C., said that as a concession| what would happen, the new kitchen- 
Groby, of the breach of promise action| to the defendant as a mere man she|maid having no more sense than an 
brought by Mrs. YeLtLowLear, a widow,| would call two of Mrs. Yetiow.ear’s|owl, being brought up to play the 
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Y|MRS. CRUMPET’S CONFIDENCES. 


Ill. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—In the intervals of 


piano which in her station .. . that sen- 
tence has gone wrong in the oven, Mr. 


Punch. Consequent, I begin again. 
In my time off, as I was saying, | 


purpose to compile a little volume on 
the Management of Mistresses. Scores 
of silly young ganders have 
[ seen, leaving good situations, 
or being compulsory sacked, 
from suchlike ignorance. “A 
cook’s life is a dog’s life,” say 
they. To which I answer, 
with what the French call 
impressment, “Not if you 
choose your mistress careful, 
and stand no _ nonsense.” 
Tact and firmness are the re- 
quisitioned qualities ; and for 


tact, firmness, and light 
pastry Marrua Crumpet is 
without concourse (another 


French idiotism). 
For example. New-fangled- 
ness and giving up of good 


never have abided and never 
will abide. A day or two 
back my mistress—a young, 
7 pretty little thing, Mr. Punch, 
with no real harm in her, but 
needing guidance—comes to 
talk to me concerning the 
Christmas dinner. Pretty 
VA) much what I expected, it was. 
French dishes, and snippety 
; kickshaws, and never a mouth- 
, ful of seasonable fare in the 
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FELLOWS, COME AND HAVE A GAME 
CAN'T FLICK HIS TAIL.” 


pressions like that were going to be 
used she would have to clear the 
| Court. 

The defendant having apologised, her 
Ladyship expressed a desire to see the 
children, and they were accordingly 
earried in. After a good game of hide- 
and-seek on the Bench, they soon ap- 
peared quite at their ease, and submitted 
to be nursed by the plaintiff's junior 
counsel. 

The Court then adjourned for after- 
; noon tea. 

It is not expected that the case will 
| be finished during these sittings. 





To a certain American MiInnionaire.— 
Good wishes for a Happy New Ear. 


Here's A HORSE THAT 
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lot. 





“Ho!” says I when she 
had finished, “‘ and is that all, 
M’m?” 

-" “Yes,” she says; “ but 


you ‘ll remember about that supréme 
de- -” 

“Supreme of fiddlesticks!” I cried. 
“Supreme of rubbish, supreme of silly 


young folk that think they know 
better than their bygones! You've 


ordered what you think you'd like, and 
now I'll tell you what you'll have. 


Soup and fish, please yourself,” I says, 


she gasping with surprise. ‘ But 
roast beef, and turkey, and plum pud- 


ding, and mince pies —those are signque- 
Thereabouts I’m adamant.” 

Mistress goes red, and runs away. 
Master sends for me, and accuses me of 
swearing, my last word, seemingly, being 
often pronounced not as I does, 
accenting the second. 

“Ha, well,” he says, when I explain 


hons. 
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my determine, “have it your own way, 
Mrs. Crumpet—have it your own way. 
Only don’t bother your mistress. Plum- 
pudding and mince-pies, by Jove! 
Quite a novelty; haven’t tasted them 
for years.” 

That ’s what comes of tact and firm- 
ness. But, oh the silliness of those who 
want to obsolize the good old Christmas 
ways! You’re not that direction inclined, 
Mr. Puneh, bless your honest face! 
“ An exploded myth”! “Senseless cus- 
toms”! Well, let ‘em talk, the sour 
prattlers. Let ’em mope by themselves, 
and welcome; we don’t want them. 
Spite of them, the old ways will go on 
this Christmas and long after their time 
—the plum-pudding and the parties, 
and the children with their presents, 
and the holly and mistletoe, and the 
meeting of friends, the forgiving of 
enemies, the kindness to the poor—they 
will go on, mind you! And blessings 
on them each and all, says J, and 
blessings on the Christmas which brings 
them ! Yours obediently, 

Martua Crumpet. 


BEAGLING. 
THe Last Rey. 

I caveat the train the next time | 
went beagling, so did the blue-eyed 
whip;; in fact, we travelled down together, 
and the only drawback to the whole 
situation was the fog. It turned from 
black and yellow to white as we left 
town for country, and combined with 
the frost had the same effect on our 
hair as we walked from the station 
to the meet. What with the mist, and 
my eyelashes all getting frozen and 
tangled together, it is hardly to be 
wondered at if, when we arrived, I 
mixed up strangers and friends and 
found myself in confidential conversa- 
tion with the Field Master, with whom 
I had no previous acquaintance. It 
was Kirry who reminded me of this 
fact, and when I assured her that my 
mistake was entirely due to the weather, 
she said it was not too misty for her 
to see very clearly how the land lay. 

‘““And, Dotty dear,” she continued, 
“T am quite capable of looking after 
my own property, thank you.” 

“ And 
I 





“Of course, dear,” I replied. 
it certainly wants cultivating; but 
would not build too much upon it—it 
looks a little small to support you.” 

Krrty glared ; she stands 5 feet 10} 
and has red hair and other natural 
advantages; the Field Master stands 
stands 5 feet 2, and would be insignifi- 
cant if it weren’t for his white breeches. 
She glared, and 1 think she said, ‘‘ Cat!” 
but at that moment the Field Master 
came up, and she asked what sort of 
field it was. 

“Oh, rotten as usual,” I replied, and 












CHRISTMAS EVE. 


Guest (who has been put inthe Haunted Room, to Ghostly Visitant). “Ou, Go away! Wuat’s 
\ STILETTO IN THE CHEST COMPARED WITH THREE GLASSES OF Brown’s CHAMPAGNE?” 





then, as they all looked annoyed, 1| sorry. Once I found them all standing 
hastened to add that, considering the| about and looking as if they had lost 
neighbourhood, it was as good a field|something. I heard a man say, 
as we could expect—rather green and | “ Cheque,” and another, ‘‘ Hard lines to 
soft-looking. Even that did not mend | lose it just now.” ‘“ Was it crossed ?” 
matters, and I was quite relieved when | I ventured to ask. ‘‘ Yes—worse luck,” 
the trumpet-man began to play, and we|he replied. I had always been told 
all started off at a good round pace. I/that if they are crossed you need not 
had been practising round the croquet; worry, but the poor trumpet - man 
lawn, and I was in better form than | looked so gloomy in spite of his efforts 
even the trumpet-man, who, I noticed, | to yodel that I wandered here and there, 
never played quite fair, for as soon as | hoping to find it for him. Judge my sur- 
we caught him up he’d make us all! prise and disgust when, turning on me, 
wait until he had got on about twenty | he cried in a loud, exasperated voice— 
yards ahead, then blow his trumpet! “ Will you stand still there!” 

and race off with a huge start. His| ‘Never mind,” said the blue-eyed 
street-cry imitations were quite good,| whip, who was quite close, “he’s had 
particularly, “Fresh mackerel!” and |such a lot of cheques to-day, poor chap, 
“Coal! Coal! Coal!” but he’d better | no wonder he’s annoyed.” 

have {let us have those at tea and kept| ‘“ Why, doesn’t he like them, then?” 
his breath to run with. He had‘one|I asked; but before he could answer 
misfortune, though, for which I was|the trumpet-man broke into the con- 


























| was an earthquake 
} . 
| up I saw it was a portly gentle- 


| chest downwards on the top 


| turned him to the field he came from. | 
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versation with a wild ery, and 
having sneaked his accustomed 
start, raced off like the wind, 
with the dogs yelping piteously. 
Of course we all tried to catch 
him up as usual, and presently 
[ found myself abreast of Krrry, 
jumping and stumbling through 
a boggy field of roots. A gap in 
a thick prickly hedge invited us. 
Kirry avoided it, but I rushed 
through the gap, and felt myself 


immediately held by invisible 
hands. 
“Kirry, dear!” I ealled, as 


she emerged into the next field, 
‘something ’s got me!” 

“Yes,” she said, “ barbed wire 

keep you quiet for a bit!” 

“Aren't you going to help 
me?” I exclaimed. 

“Oh yes, dear,” she replied, 
we come back this way.” 
And she disappeared in the 
mist. 

“Cat!” I said—not once but 
many times, while I unhooked 


myself in some places and 
hooked myself back again in 
others. Then there came a 
terrible shock. I thought it 


but looking 





man who kept flinging himself 
hedge, which firmly and politely re 


Whether he was an escaped maniac 
or only a beagler I don’t know, but 
at the fifth performance he began to 
make loud and emphatic remarks of 
such a horrifying nature that I found 
myself half-way across the next field 
before 1 knew it, leaving three strands 
of barbed wire decently arrayed in 
Harris tweed, and it was only a 
deep and rapid stream that stayed my 
flizght. The mist was full of familiar 
sounds, and down the green hillside 


| came all the dogs screaming with excite- | 


ment. They hustled through the water 
in a smother of foam and lashing tails; 
the trumpet-man and the whips took 
the stream in their stride, two men 
ran and cleared it, the next slipped 
on the bank as he sprang, fell in on all 
fours, and crept out a changed creature. 
Then I saw Kitty and the Field Master, 
with white resolute faces, take hands 
and spring together. It was a brave 
and pathetic sight, but ineffective as a 
jump. Krrry landed knee deep—the 
Field Master was lost in the splash, and 
a silly reckless boy coming close behind 
dropped just between them and put the 
finishing touch to a romantic picture. I 
went round by the bridge—I preferred 
it—and as I crossed a hare leaped out 
of the mist, and then came the dear 
little dogs, their mouths wide open to 


of the|let out the tumult of their joy. A 





CHRISTMAS 


sudden frenzy seized me, and I[ ran 
with them—ran! my feet never touched 
|the ground! I passed through a hedge 
as if it were not; a branch caught my 
Tammy and I left it hanging there. As 
[ ran on I was dimly conscious of my 
hair falling heavily about my shoulders, 
but L only looked back and laughed at 
the trumpet-man in triumph—I had 
got the start this time. Suddenly the 
hare began to wobble-—it twitched its 
long ears and looked over its shoulder, 
jand then the dear little thing sat down. 
|In a moment the Cogs were upon it 

and I turned with a scream of horror. 

“Come on!” I cried to the blue-eyed 
whip. “They'll kill it!” 

He laughed—but I snatched the whip 
from his hand and lashed the dogs right 
jand left. It was no good. I threw 
down the whip and turned away. When 
I looked again everybody was laughing 
and looking at me. 
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up at me and smiled sweetly. 

“Fishmonger!” I cried in withering 
scorn; and I turned and left the place, 
and would have shaken the dust from off 
my feet if it had been possible. 

I heard steps behind me. It was the 
blue-eyed whip; he held my Tammy in 
his hand. 

“Come back,” he said, “come back ! 

for my sake.” 

Our eyes met 





he meant more than 





The trumpet-man | 
was busily engaged, but he too looked | 
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MORNING NEAR THE SOUTH POLE. 


[The good ship Discovery has been icebound near the South Pole so long that the natives are 
already learning to imitate the sailors in their sports and games.” 








he said, and we knew it. For one 
moment the whole thing hung by a} 
hare—then I turned away. 

“No,” [said ; “Ill never go beagling 
again.’ And I never did. 





HAIR-RATISERS. 

Tue proprietors of patent hair-restorers 
are making the most of a recent dis- 
cussion which appeared in the Daily 
Vail on baldness. These gentlemen 
will, no doubt, be interested ina further 
correspondence upon similar lines. 

Dr. EvGar writes: ‘‘ Every one of my 
airs was produced out of my own head.” 

Mr. Batrour writes: “I should like 
to recommend Detacho. I know nothing 
like it for anyone who, like myself, is in 
danger of losing his hair.” 

Mr. Wiiutam Sykes writes: “I am 
sorry to say that my hair is still very 
thin. However, as soon as I can get 
about, | look forward to forcing a few 
more locks.”’ 

Mr. C. A. Pearson writes: “ Why 
waste money on specifics for new hair ? 
if you want to be happy, send your cash 
to the Fresh Air Fund 





We hear a good deal just now 
concerning “The future of ‘ Barts,’” 
and on New Year’s Day we shall pro- 
bably hear something about the Barts 
of the future. 











